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A PLEA FOR THE MINOR NOVELIST. 


I dare to say that no one of the twenty-three 
writers who received a circular letter from the 
editor of Belford’s Magazine several months 
ago, embodying a request for their “ favorite 
works of fiction,” was as much surprised as I 
when the missive was handed to me in my 
study. 

The letter desired the names of these favor- 
ites, so as to form part of an article or sympo- 
sium expressing the likes in this direction of 
American Novelists. 

Now, it occurred to me at once to take up a 
hand-glass, and inquire deferentially if I were an 
“ American Novelist”! 

At first thought, the idea struck me as almost 
absurd, — more absurd even than it has appeared 
to some of the reviewers; then, upon reflec- 
tion, I concluded that, after all was said and done. 
I was an “American” and a “novelist,” and 
there was no especial reason why I should 
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withhold the information so courteously re- 
quested. 

I thought it very unlikely that any one would 
care to know what my “favorite works of fic- 
tion” might be; and, on the other hand, it was 
not unnatural to fancy that as my first novel was 
bought and read by twenty odd thousand people, 
and my second, “ His Way and Her Will,” by 
about twelve thousand more, possibly those 
thirty odd thousand people might be interested 
in a plain statement of the facts. 

Who, then, are the “ American Novelists ”? 

I presume Captain Charles King has as clear 
a right to the title as Henry James; that A. C. 
Gunter possesses the necessary qualifications 
to its use equally with W. D. Howells. 

All four are Americans; all four are novel- 
ists; all four have their clientele of readers, who 
might easily enough be presumed to be inter- 
ested in the likes of either. 

But the trouble seems to lie in the fact that 
the reviewers, in sweet congeniality and una- 
nimity with Messrs. Howells and James, set 
forth their belief in the creed that Messrs. 
Howells and James stand at the head of the 
American School of Novelists, and that none 
others can belong to it save those following 
more or less definitely in the well-beaten, ex- 
ceedingly narrow, even if smooth, and well- 
paved paths marked out by the literary methods 
of this brace of clever gentlemen. 

Whereas, the fact of the question is this: our 
social system is such a singularly complex one, 
our population is composed of so many strata, 
so many ranks, and so many files, that for any 
one or two men and their methods to be re- 
garded as comprising the whole of admitted and 
recognized American fictionists and fiction is 
merely preposterous. 
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Imprimis : Have we a “School of American 
Novelists ” at all ? 

I think so: a “ School ” wherein all are pupils, 
and where not one single master exists. That, 
it strikes me, is about the grand sum total of 
our National School of Fiction; and so long as 
no proof can be adduced against this, I hold that 
it is quite out of the possible for any one re- 
viewer, romance-writer, or other to sneer at the 
honestly-executed and honestly-published work 
.of any writer, no matter how unknown to fame 
or, which is, perchance, of more importance in 
the instances under consideration, to the re- 
viewer, such a writer may be. 

It is not for the man who is paid twenty-five 
dollars, more or less, a week to fill a column of 
a newspaper with “ Literary Notes,” who sel- 
dom, if ever, is at the least pains even to glance 
at the works of fiction he so glibly condemns, — 
it is not for him, I would say, to sit up and send 
out the fiat that a great body of “American 
Novelists ” are read only by proof-readers ; that 
the penny they earn, if it is earned at all, is 
a dubiously honest one; and that their only quali- 
fications for the task they have performed have 
been pens, ink, paper, possibly a hint of 
grammar, ignorance, self-confidence, and a 
dialect. 

It seems to me that every self-respecting, 
honorable, intelligent novelist in the country 
should protest a little against such wholesale 
nonsense, and demand at least that editors see 
to it that their books are read by intelligent 
reviewers defore the books are reviewed. 

I have sat by and seen a book-reviewer for a 
New York publication at work; I speak by the 
card, and I know precisely,gthe value of what I 
am about to state. The great mass of novels 
were glanced at so far as the title-page was con- 
cerned, the leaves may have been turned be- 
tween it and the fzzs, and they may not, and a 
“review” was written, and printed. I will- 
ingly grant that in nine cases out of ten the vol- 
umes merited no more attention than they 
received; but for this indolence on the part of 
the reviewer the tenth author must suffer, and 
as reviewers have made the success of more 
than one novel, it is scarcely just that people 
who have written novels should be disposed of 
by any reviewer, no matter how disappointed, 


learned, caustic, or capable, with an insulting 
interrogation point. . 

‘It is to be remembered that, although Mr. 
James may write for you and me, and Mr. 
Howells for the sublime delectation of the sub- 
limated provincial, there are still other tastes to 
be consulted between the Atlantic and the Pa- 
cific; and where Mr. James and Mr. Howells are 
still nebulous unknown quantities, Julian Haw- 
thorne, — neatly touched off by a late reviewer as 
“a fairly good name in the narrow lanes, the 
minor walks and by-ways of fiction ! ”” — Captain 
King, Gunter, Mrs. Walworth, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, Thomas Knox, and many another 
may have their thousands of readers and 
admirers. 

The “American Novelist,” in order in any 
fashion to fulfil the implications of the sobri- 
quet, must be impossibly cosmopolitan if he 
would enter all of the innumerable circles within 
circles of as complex a social fabric as at 
present exists on the civilized globe; it being 
evident that no one brain, even that of an 
American, can cover quite so vast an area, it 
remains to admit that it will require a consider- 
able number of brains, working in different, and 
even contradictory, lines of thought and vision, to 
reach the whole of our great reading public, and 
not only to reach, but to appeal to them, to touch, 
to satisfy, to please, instruct, and amuse them. 

As a matter of course, the man or woman 
who makes of Howells a literary idol is not 
going to read the novels I have written: as an 
equal matter of course, the man or woman who 
regards Henry James as the high-priest of ro- 
mance is not the person at whose hands Mrs. 
Wilcox or Mrs. Walworth can expect an en- 
thusiastic welcome; but the fact remains that 
Mrs. Walworth’s books are very much liked, 
that Mrs. Wilcox has helped many a weary soul 
over rough places in a wearier life, and that I 
have received any number of sunny, cheering, 
delightful letters from intelligent strangers, 
thanking me for the pleasure my little books 
have afforded them. 

It is useless for the reviewer to scoff at us : we 
are minors, — Thackeray was once in the, same 
plight, so were Dickens, Charlotte Bronté, 
“whose forty booksellers” are almost immor- 
talized by their consecutive refusal to publish 
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“Jane Eyre,”—we are minors in the great 
“School of American Novelists.” This, I be- 
lieve, every one of us is entirely willing to con- 
cede, but, at the same time, we think that the 
reviewers should acquaint themselves with what 
we have written, and even after so severe an 
ordeal, still be civil and humane, not overleaping 
the bounds of journalistic courtesy with an 
unbecoming jeer, which cannot fail to convey 
ignorance and arrogance at once. 

It must further be taken into very due con- 
sideration that, although we are a remarkably 
intelligent, a fairly-educated, and instructed peo- 
ple, we are at the same time only about half- 
civilized in this regard. I am sure the reviewers 
will agree with me, and it cannot be expected 
that the hundreds of thousands of novel-readers 
throughout the length and breadth of the United 
States shall°call for just the same kind of ro- 
mance either that you, or I, or the reviewer 
might prescribe. 

To write a novel of the highést class also, it 
must not be forgotten, demands intelligence, 
education, talent, if not absolute genius, — the 
“call to write,” not only the divine impetus to 
“give forth,” but the purely human, special 
aptitude for “ giving forth” in the best, truest, 
clearest, tersest, most technically apposite way, 
and in language at once honest, natural, corh- 
prehensive, and exactly chosen. 

In short, to write a novel of the highest class 
requires cultivation, and of cultivation in Amer- 
ica there is remarkably little in proportion to 
the number of the inhabitants. 

I do not mean the cultivation which comes of 
an excellent school or collegiate course, a Euro- 
pean tour, and a well-stocked library diligently 
and understandingly made use of; I mean the 
cultivation which is of a slower growth, and which 
cannot be arrived at by any other known means 
than that of an inheritance of gentle blood, 
gentle life, gentle associations, and gentle 
ancestry. 

Hue and cry as you may, it is precisely this 
species of cultivation which is absolutely neces- 
sary to the making of the novelist of the first 
class, and it is inherently so: the novelist 
must be familiar with all ranks, all classes, 
all conditions; the boor can describe boordom 
o perfection, he can, and often has, become a 


poet of poets, but he cannot enter into or por- 
tray the passions and pleasurings, the environ- 
ments, the conditions, the complications, of the 
patrician mode of existence; whereas the patri- 
cian not only has his own world at his fin- 
ger-tips, but he can, if he be a man, look into, 
live, and savor of that other life outside the nar- 
rower but impassable (to the boor ) pale of his 
own. 

Rank heresy to the National Constitution ? 

Very likely. 

Loyal adherence to one of the facts of life, 
nevertheless. 

So, it seems to me that the poorest romance- 
writer who takes up his pen and tells his story 
with an honorable motive, neither for notoriety, 
vanity, nor worse gains, should be treated with a 
consideration that courtesy should temper and 
sarcasm never alloy. 


Fannie Aymar Mathews. 
New York, N. Y. 
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EDNA LYALL AT HOME. ,A/ 


To make the acquaintance of Edna Lyall I had 
to leave smoky London and journey down to sunny- 
Eastbourne. The authoress resided, I found,in the 
pleasantest part of the most pleasant of pleasure 
towns, in a road whose umbrageous wealth was 
resplendent in all its autumn glory. Tie house 
seems old-fashioned, although newly built; there 
are red brick gables and Gothic points, while from 
the monastic-looking door hangs an antique bell 
ringer. In response to my ring I am ushered into 
a room which I at once recognize as sacred to 
literary art, if only from the typewriter standing 
prominently in one corner. The room, which is of 
medium size, possesses no lavish ornamentation. 
A large bookstand contains a hundred or two of 
standard works in various colored bindings, while 
on the walls there are half a dozen pictures. Be- 
tween two oil paintings of the battle of Trafalgar 
and the taking of the Téméraire is an engraved 
portrait of Mr. Gladstone, of whom Edna Lyall is 
a warm admirer. Above the black marble mantel- 
piece, strewn with a few feminine nicknacks, are 
several pretty landscapes in water-colors. Altogether 
the study seems curiously to combine simplicity 
with comfort; and I am just contemplating the 
shrubs in the extensive front gardens, thinking how 
much handsomer they look than those I have seen 
that morning in a London square, when a light foot- 
fall falls upon my reverie. 
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Edna Lyall motions me to an easy chair by the 
fire and draws another forward, so that as she sits 
the glowing embers light up her face and enable 
me to discern there the sweet charitableness which 
is the keynote of her works—of “The Auto- 
biography of a Slander,” and of “ Derrick Vaughan,” 
and “We Two.” She wears a blue serge dress 
with the plainest of trimmings, her short brown hair 
is arranged with Puritan simplicity, and at first the 
superficial observer might see in her features and 
manners only the prosaic and commonplace. But 
as she talks, although her voice is low and soft and 
the words simple, the eyes light up with thought, 
and the face shows the force of intellectual feeling. 
There is still some paleness about the face as the 
result of her recent illness. 

“Tam quite well again now,” Edna Lyall says in 
reply to my inquiries : “ it was a long illness, so that 
all the summer I have done nothing. Usually I 
spend part of the summer months abroad, but this 
year I was too ill to go. Before starting another 
novel I intend going south.” 

“You wrote ‘A Hardy Norseman’ after your 
visit to Norway in 1887, I believe?” 

“Yes; Iam very fond of travelling, and in sev- 
eral of my books I have used my travelling impres- 
sions. In ‘Donovan’ and ‘We Two’ there are 
scenes on the Riviera and in Italy, where I have 
made along stay. In ‘Won by Waiting’ I bene- 
fited by my experiences in France, although in 
describing the Commune incidents I had, of course, 
to rely entirely on books. ‘Knight Errant’ was 
partly written in Italy, where I gained most of the 
ideas for the novel.” 

“Was ‘Won by Waiting’ the first work you 
wrote ?” 

“TI wrote a good deal of fiction in an amateurish 
way while in school in Brighton, and when I was 
ten years old I had a vague intention of becoming 
anovelist. But‘Won by Waiting’ was my first 
published work. I wrote it when I was about 
eighteen. Then came ‘Donovan’ and its sequel, 
‘ We Two.’ I wrote these while I was living at 
Lincoln.” * 

“ Your other books have all been written at East- 
bourne, I suppose?” 

“Yes. I have been living here, you know, for 
about four years. It is a delightful place, is it not? 
I don’t think I could write at all in London, 
although, of course, I frequently visit it, and find it 
so full of interest.” 

Briefly, very briefly, Edna Lyall then tells me her 
family history. Both her father and grand- 
father were barristers, while her brother is a clergy- 


man. Her sister also married a clergyman, the Rev. 
Mr. Jameson, and since leaving school it is with 
this sister and her husband that she has lived. Mr. 
Jameson is now curate of St. Saviour’s Church, 
Eastbourne, a handsome edifice, with a large congre- 
gation, and.a ritual which is said to be a via media 
between high church and low church. 

“St. Saviour’s was the church for which you 
bought a peal of bells out of the profits of ‘ Dono- 
van ’?” 

“I did not buy a complete peal, only three bells. 
They were named Donovan, Gladys, and Dot, the 
three chief characters of the novel. The church is 
close by; I dare say you passed ‘it in coming to the 
house.” 

“ And ‘Edna Lyall,’” I inquire, “how did you 
choose your xom de plume?” 

“T merely transposed the letters of my true 
name, Ada Ellen Bayly.” 

“We Two,” the authoress says, was suggested in 
its purpose and plot by reading that Mr. Bradlaugh, 
when imprisoned in the Clock tower, had telegraphed 
for his daughter. Before writing the book Edna 
Lyall had been in correspondence with Mr. Brad- 
laugh on the subject of “ Donovan,” and ultimately 
she met him in London, and discussed with him the 
secularist movement. At the time of our interview 
Mr. Bradlaugh was seriously ill, and it was with 
deep concern that she inquired of me the latest 
news of the patient. 

Then we fell to discussing novels with a purpose, 
in which, as might have been expected, Edna Lyall 
is an ardent believer. She admftted that every one 
of her works had been written with some high 
purpose kept steadily in mind, although she pro- 
tested quite vigorously against sacrificing the story 
to the lesson it is intended to teach. 

‘Can you tell me, Miss Bayly, of the books which 
have most influenced your own thought and 
writing?” 

“It is difficult to single out books as having 
specially influenced one. Among so many good 
authors I don’t know that I have any favorites, but 
if I have, they are Kingsley and F. D. Maurice. I 
think I have gained most in thought and feeling 
from these two authors. But I am very fond of 
poetry, — of Tennyson, Mrs. Browning, and Whittier 
especially, — and I have read a great deal of fiction. 
In history I have found the seventeenth century the 
most interesting period, and had read a good deal 
regarding it before writing ‘In the Golden Days.’” 

Edna Lyall thus describes her method in novel- 
writing. The conception of the principal character 
comes first, and then are planned the circumstances 
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in which his personality is to be developed, and the 
subsidiary characters whom he is to influence, or by 
whom he is to be influenced. 

“The time I take over one novel varies greatly 
with the circumstances. When I am travelling — 
‘Donovan,’ for instance, was really begun abroad 
— progress is naturally somewhat slow. But, with- 
out telling you my age, I may say that my works 
have all been written during the past ten years. I 
always write in the morning, when the weather is 
generally brightest and one’s energies quickest.” — 
Frederick Dolman,in The New York Commercial 
Advertiser. 
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BOSTON’S. YOUNGER WRITERS.. 


Who are the young writers upon whom Boston 
seems to-day to be likely to have to rest her claims 
in the near future? Of course, there is no lack of 
writers of the lower grade here, as everywhere in 
these days, when everybody writes; but here, as 
elsewhere, there are not so many who are to be 
counted upon when the possibilities of serious 
work are in question. 

Of course, I do not now mean Aldrich, Miss Nora 
Perry, Mrs. L. C. Moulton, and those whose repu- 
tations were counted a part of Boston’s glory at 
least a quarter of a century ago, but the younger 
element. Even Miss Sarah Orne Jewett, albeit she 
is not to be reckoned among the literary elders, has 
been before the public long enough not to seem of 

- the newest crop of literary grain. 

.Of the latest, however, is to be reckoned Mrs. 
Margaret Deland, whose “ John Ward, Preacher,” 
had so brilliant a success. Mrs. Deland has come 
upon the literary world suddenly. She began by 
rhyming — and that most charmingly —for her own 
amusement, and until a friend came upon some of 
the scraps of waste paper upon which she had 
pencilled the lyrics, and saved them, there was no 
record kept of them. I remember very well my 
first acquaintance with Mrs. Deland’s muse. It 
was at Campobello, five years ago, that the friend 
who had collected these stray poems asked me to 
let her read them to me: I assented with an 
inward feeling of annoyance, supposing that this 
was the old story, which we all of us know so well, 
of the dreadful amateur work, and my delight was 
most sincere when the dainty verses of “ The Old 
Garden,” with all their lightly tripping fancies, were 
read to me that September morning. From that 
day to this I have been a hearty admirer of Mrs. 
Deland’s work, and expect greater things of her in 
the future. 


Iam none the less sure that, did he not absorb 
himself in his work as professor at Harvard, 
Barrett Wendell would make an important figure 
in Boston literature. His “Duchess Emelia” is 
one of the most promising first novels in American 
literature, while “ Rankill’s Remains,” which fol- 
lowed it, is still more clever, although its unpleas- 
ant subject has kept it from the popularity its 
workmanship deserves. Mr. Wendell, I am sure, 
will sooner or later do important work in literature, 
and the more so as he is happily free from the 
feverish haste which troubles so many of us. 

F. J. Stimson, who started with the old xom de 
plume of “J. S. of Dale,” culled from the law 
books, has of late given his attention so exclusively 
to the law that, had not one faith in the inner 
necessities of his nature, it might seem that he was 
not to be counted longer among the active literary 
men of Boston. That he will come again to fiction 
is to be expected, however. Just now he is full of 
politics and business, with out-door sports at 
Dedham, his country home, by way of recreation. 

Robert Grant has of late developed into a writer 
of stories for boys, and the genuineness of his 
success is attested by the fact that he is beset by 
syndicate managers who wish for stories from his 
clever pen. His six-year-old boy spoke the other 
day of “old men like papa,” but as Mr. Grant is 
about half way between thirty and forty and looks 
still younger, the impression of the remark was not 
profoundly serious. 

E. L. Bynner, whose “Begum’s Daughter” is 
running in the A¢lantic, and whose “ Agnes Sur- 
riage” is the most delightful of American histori- 
cal novels, is librarian of the Law Library, and an 
antiquarian of no meanattainments. He is fond of 
nature and of flowers, a wholesome and sane man, 
with a certain out-of-door air about him that is 
refreshing in these days when it is so rare. 

T. R. Sullivan has of late been much abroad, 
and while he has upon the stocks a novel to succeed 
“Roses of Shadow,” he is for the most part em- 
ployed upon short stories. He is almost the only 
serious dramatist we have to boast in Boston, and 
there is much interest felt here in regard to his 
“Nero,” which was written for Richard Mansfield, 
but which has not yet been brought out. 

It is easy to see that I am not so much throwing 
any light upon the question which started me upon 
this train, but to do so would involve more of a 
catalogue than there is here room for. Of course, 
my list would be far from complete without a good 
many names which must be omitted, like those of 
Miss Louise Imogen Guiney, James Jeffrey Roche, 
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Miss Alice Brown, and so on, but in the end it 
would be only a list, and that is in such a case not 
of any very profound value.— Arlo Bates, in 
College and School for Fanuary. 

es 


THE NUDE IN LITERATURE. 





Our generation needs to learn that ignorance is 
not innocence, and that knowledge is not only not 
guilt, but is not provocative of guilt. The evil 
facts of life and of human nature are known to 
every human being who has passed beyond infancy. 
Such knowledge enters the mind through gates 
which no precaution can close, and such knowledge 
becomes evil only when its possessor is taught to 
lie about it by pretending ignorance. 

It is the function of literature to reveal, to 
describe, to depict the facts of human character 
and human life. The question is whether it shall 
depict them truthfully or shall disguise, pervert, and 
falsify them with the ready-made clothing of con- 
ventionality ; whether it is better for literary art to 
tell the truth or to tell lies; whether it is better to 
present hideous things as they are or to hide their 
hideousness beneath some false pretence, and thus, 
perhaps, to make things alluring which should be 
repulsive. 

Women’s instincts are finer and truer than men’s, 
because women, as a rule, are morally better than 
men; and it is a fact, known to every observant 
person, that women are less unreasonably conven- 
tional in their views of this matter than men are. 
It is men, and not women,who scent evil and danger 
in literary truthfulness; it is men, and not women, 
who loosely class together as bad all works of 
fiction which deal with the forbidden things of 
character and conduct, without intelligently dis- 
criminating between those which deal with such 
matters in artistic fashion and exalted purpose and 
those which make vile use of them as an allure- 
ment to attention. 

The attitude of the public toward this matter is 
strangely inconsistent and incomprehensible. Clas- 
sic literature, English and other, is not only 
tolerated, but admired, and held up to the writers 
of our time as an example for imitation, and yet 
that which mainly distinguishes classic literature 
from the literature of our time is the greater 
unrestraint with which the writers of classic litera- 
ture handled the facts of human nature for artistic 
and moral purposes. 

In our time there is a strange want of discrimi- 
nation between the artistic and the brutal use. of 
what are called the forbidden things as literary 


materials, Our straitlaced generation will not look 
upon nakedness in everything. Even truth must 
be draped by the tailor and disguised by the 
modiste. 

The true test of morality in literature is its effect 
upon the mind of the reader, and by that test every 
book should be judged. The real question is not 
whether all the incidents recorded in the story are 
incidents to be approved, or whether all the char- 
acters have acted as a high morality dictates, but 
whether, on the whole, the tendency of the book is 
to make the reader love vice or loathe it. The 
study of pathology does not prompt the physician 
to love disease or to invite it in his own person, 
and the study of physiology would be of little use 
to him if he drew a veil between his eyes and the 
possibility of morbid conditions. 

For erotic fiction in the true sense of the word, 
— by which I mean fiction the effect of which is 
to confuse moral standards and falsify conceptions 
of right,—no right-thinking man or woman can 
have anything but loathing and contempt; but it 
would be ‘fatal to literary art to exclude from 
legitimate use those facts of life and character 
which the erotic novelist turns. to illegitimate 
account. 

It is not a question of legitimacy of materials; 
it is a question of the legitimacy of the uses made 
of them. — George Cary Eggleston, in the New York 
World. 


MAGAZINES AND THEIR COST. 





The first of a new year always brings with it a 
crop of new magazines. From the number of new 
periodicals constantly started one might get the 
idea that paper and printer’s ink are the cheapest 
commodities in the world, —and they undoubtedly 
appear so to the majority of magazine starters 
until they are fairly launched into the sea of 
expenses which fairly engulfs them. I have again 
and again looked over estimates for new magazines, 
and have been as often surprised how little practical 
knowledge is abroad as to the expense of conduct- 
ing a really high-class periodical. Prices for good 
literary work have never been so high as they are 
at present. Take a single illustrated article, 
written by a skilful writer, and pictorialized by a 
good artist, and what is the cost? The article, if 
of any length, will cost all the way from $150 to 
$300. A good, full-page illustration, engraved on 
wood, will cost easily $150, and often closer to 
$200. Suppose, therefore, an article calls for three 
full-page drawings, as is often the case, and say ten 
small ones, and you have the expense of one single 
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article something as follows, using the very lowest 
figures : — 

To author for article. 

To artist, three full-page drawings 

To engraver for cutting same. 

To artist for ten small text drawings at $25 

To engraver for cutting same 


and I have given very modest prices. Then you 
have only one article, say of ten or twelve pages, 
with at least fifty or sixty pages yet to fill. A good 
short story will cost $150; the illustrations, easily, 
#500 more. 
$75 each, according to their length, merit, and 
authorship. As yet you have nothing but the bare 
material. The best super-calendered paper must 
be used to bring out the cuts, and the best black 
ink employed. Then comes the printer for compo- 
sition, electrotyping, corrections (and this latter item 
always throws the best calculation out of joint), 
press work, binding, to say nothing of the hundred 
and one items of expense which seem to crop out 
at every point in the path of the magazine pub- 
lisher. Then comes your mailing expenses, and in 
all this I have said nothing of the expense of 
advertisements, posters, circulars, salaries of edi- 
tors, business manager, subscription clerks, book- 
keepers, etc.,—all necessary to the running of a 
well-cenducted magazine. 

I believe we should have all the good periodical 
literature we can get. I don’t wish to discourage 
any one from starting a really good periodical if he 
has the correct knowledge of ways and means, but 
there is nothing that will eat up the money of the 
inexperienced quicker and in larger mouthfuls than 
a first-class illustrated magazine. 

You ask me how much magazine editors and 
managers are paid. Both are high-priced, because 
upon their energy and judgment naturally depend 
the entire success of their periodicals. Mr. Gilder, 
of the Century, is paid $10,000 a year, and has an 
interest besides. Mr. Alden, of Harfer’s, receives 
about the same salary, but has no proprietorship. 
Mr. Burlingame, of Scribner’s, is also paid a gener- 
ous salary. Mr. Aldrich, of the A“antic, receives 
a more ‘moderate income, but his duties are less 
burdensome, since he has only letter-press and no 
illustrations to look after, which makes a wonderful 
difference in an editor’s duties. The Ladies’ Home 
Journal has for several years paid its editor $10,000 
per year. Mr. Metcalf, of the Forum, receives 
also a large salary, and is a stockholder in the 
magazine besides. The editors of the orth 
American Review and the Cosmopolitan are also the 
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Poems average all the way from $15 to 


owners, and thus derive their income from the 
profits, or share the losses, — either of which is 
probable. A good business manager, — he who can 
control a profitable advertising patronage and 
knows how to boom the circulation of the maga- 
zine,—is an invaluable man, and at present isa 
scarce commodity. Such a man can command and 
easily get from $7,000 to $10,000 a year, and is 
worth it, if he be the right man,—a man, for 
example, like Mr. Doubleday (of Scridner’s), Mr. 
Hazen (of the Century), Mr. Seymour (of Har- 
per’s), or Mr. Seaman (of the Cassells). These 
men are practically the life and sinewof the maga- 
zines over which they preside, and are worth their 
weight in gold, for the financial strength of the 
magazine comes not so much from its circulation 
as directly from the advertising pages. — Xdward 
W. Bok, in the Chicago Fournal. 


"* 


THE YEAR’S EARNINGS OF A POET. 





I was talking a few evenings ago with a young poet 
whose name is familiar to every magazine reader, and 
whose work the editors of periodicals receive with 
more favor than that of any other of the younger 
school of versifiers. In fact, he is accepted by the 
public and recognized by his brother authors as one 
of the most successful young poets of to-day. 
Now, what does this mean in dollars and cents? I 
will tell you exactly. This young verse-builder has 
sold during 1889 thirty-eight poems in all, and the 
prices he has received for them I copy here direct 
from his memorandum book : — 

5 poems to the Century, at $10 and $15 

3 poems to Scribner’s, at $10 

7 poems to Puck and Judge, in all 

1 poem to Lippincott’s 

5 poems to Harper’s periodicals 
11 poems to Life 

2 poems to St. Nicholas 

4 poems to various other periodicals........... 


38 poems. Total. ..ecccscecccseccveces $306.25 

Any of our young poets will see at once from the 
above figures that the acceptances represent a 
higher average than is frequently possible to 
obtain — I mean during the course of a year. My 
friend is, as I have said, regarded in the very front 
rank of young poets. Yet here I have the actual 
receipts of a year’s work. Fortunately, literature 
is but a recreation to him, and he is not dependent 
upon what his pen earns for him. These figures, 
I think, will do more to answer the problem, “ Does 
poetry pay?’’ than all the essays that could be 
written on the subject.— Zdward W. Bok, in the 
Boston Fournal. 
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THE AUTHOR is not sent to any one whose 
subscription has expired. 


All subscriptions for THE AUTHOR must 
begin with the January number, and be for one 
year. 

Personal gossip about literary people and 
notes about their work are always wanted for 
THE AUTHOR. ; 





Single numbers of THE AUTHOR for any 
month of 1889 may still be had, but the supply 
for some months is nearly gone. Now is the 
time to complete your files. 








The department of “Queries” in THE 
AUTHOR is in the hands of the readers of the 
magazine. In this number are reprinted those 
questions that have been asked, but not answered, 
during the past year. Cannot some of the 


readers of THE AUTHOR supply the information 
that is desired? 








A title-page for the first volume of THE 
AUTHOR is included in this number of the maga- 


zine. In addition, a full index of the first vol- 
ume is sent to those whose names are on the 
regular subscription list. Any one who has 
bought the magazine regularly at a news-stand 
may secure this index free. of charge by sending 
to the publisher his address and the name of 
the newsdealer by whom he is supplied. 


The bound volumes of THE AUTHOR and 
THE WRITER make an invaluable addition to 
any writer’s library. 


Every subscriber for THE AUTHOR should be 
a subscriber for THE WRITER as well. The 
two magazines are closely connected, and each 
supplements the other, so that the two are prac- 
tically one. 


The first bound volume of THE AUTHOR, a 
handsome book of nearly two hundred pages, 
with title-page and full index, is now ready for 
delivery. It will be sent to any address, post- 
paid, for $1.50. Seven dollars, sent now, will 
pay for the first three bound volumes of THE 
WriTER, the first bound volume of THE 
AUTHOR, and a subscription for both maga- 
zines until the end of 1890. Those who order 
both magazines from the beginning, in response 
to this offer, will find that they have made an 
excellent investment. 


THE AUTHOR’S SECOND VOLUME. 





THE AUTHOR begins its second volume with 
the names of most of its first year’s subscribers 
re-entered on its lists, and with many new sub- 
scriptions coming in by every mail. Thus, in 
the most practical way, its readers have shown 
their appreciation of the magazine. THE 
AUvuTHOR for the first year was an experiment, and 
since all the subscriptions for it — with the excep- 
tion of a few subscriptions for 1890 received in 
the closing months of 1889 — expired with the 
issue of the December number, it could not be 
known until now whether or not the experiment 
had met with success. Now that the great ma- 
jority of its subscribers have set the seal of their 
approval upon the magazine by renewing their 
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subscriptions for another year, THE AUTHOR 
is no longer an experiment, but an assured suc- 
cess. From this time on its growth must be 
steady and constant, and the introduction of 
new features and an increase in the number of 
its pages are only questions of time. 

Friends of THE AUTHOR can help its con- 
ductor, if they will, in two ways: by sending to 
him the names, or subscriptions, of people who 
would like the magazine, and by forwarding bits 
of personal gossip about ‘themselves, or their 
friends, and the literary work in which they 
may be engaged. The editor is always glad to 
receive items of personal gossip of this kind, 
and its publication in the magazine will inter- 
est and benefit all who may be concerned. 
Announcements of literary projects especially 
are desired, together with personal facts about 
writers and their experiences and habits of work. 
One of the chief objects of THE AUTHOR is to 
help and encourage young writers, and to aid 
them in securing the attention of the world, 
with such fame as their merits may deserve. 
Toward the accomplishment of this object the 
editor asks the codperation of readers of the 
magazine. 





QUERIES. 


[ Readers of THe AuTHoR are invited to answer questions 
asked in this department. Replies should be brief and to the 
point, and they should always mention the number of the ques- 
tion answered. J P 


No, 1.— Where can I get the book (pamphlet ) 
entitled “ Oliver Optic’s Engineer Sketches ” ? 


H. L. B. 
CARPENTER, Penn. 


No. 5. — Where can I get a copy of. Halleck’s 


poems, including the “Croaker Papers”? C.C.H. 
Oxpgeruin, Ohio. % 


No. 7. — Where can I find a reliable dealer in 
engravings who makes a specialty of literary sub- 
jects, illustrative of the masterpieces of general 
literature ?. ec 

PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 


No. 9.— Who is the author of the story entitled 
“Bolus Hankus ”? Under this queer title a short 
story was published, which I thought the most clever 
bit of romantic art I had ever seen in the language. 
As a model of elements of interest, I should con- 
sider it worth study. C. H. F. 

Denver, Colo. 


No. 10.— Can you tell me the author of the lines 
beginning : — 
“The wintry winds blew bitter keen 
Across the wide and dreary waste ’’? 
Where can I procure the work containing the 
quotation, and what will it cost ? A. H. S. 
Masontown, Penn. 


No. 11. — Howis the black typewriter record ink 
made? What kind of ribbon is used? How is the 
ink applied to the ribbons? How are old ribbons 
re-inked? Cannot the owner of a machine supply 
himself by knowing these things more cheaply 
than: by buying ribbons at $1 each? W. E. G. 

PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 


No. 18. —I wish to find the name of the author 
and the poem in which the following quotation 
occurs :— 

¢ “* Our earliest longings prophesy the man, { 
Our fullest wisdom still enfolds the child; } oa 
And in my life I trace that larger plan : 
Whereby at last all things are reconciled.” 


_ 


H. T. 
Paterson, N. J. 


No. 19. — Please inform me in what novel, or 
novels, of Balzac is “ Valérie Marneffe ” a charac- 
ter. G. L. H. 

Fort Scott, Kan. 


No. 24. — Will some reader of THE AUTHOR 
please describe the method of oiling tissue paper 
for manifolding on the typewriter ? w. G. T. 

WILLIAMSPORT, Penn. 


No. 25.— Will some of the readers of THE 
AUTHOR give me a list of papers which make a 
practice of paying for the poetry they accept ? 

J. W. M. 

CuariTon, Iowa. 


No. 26.— Where can one get the best informa- 
tion regarding the laws that govern authors in 
writing poetry ? E. T. 

Kennett, Penn. 


No. 27. — Is there any work on The Art of Style : 
and, more especially, oratorical style ? R. D. 
Councit Grove, Kan. 


No. 28. — What is the best single-volume work 
on the use of exceptional words in our language, — 
such words as “that—which,” “never—ever,” 
“shall — will,” and the like? I name the words 
simply that you may know what I am_ after. 
“Latham’s Hand-book of the English Language ” 
comes nearest to what I want, and then I am not 
very near. It should be more exhaustive and 
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thorough, and without the almost useless etymology 
of that book. S. W. Ni 
Baxtimorg, Md. 


No. 29.—Is there any German edition of the 
“Mother Goose Melodies”? Have any of the 
“ Melodies ” ever been translated ? E. S. R. 

Aurora, Ind. 


No. 33.— Can anybody tell me who published a 
book called, I believe, ‘‘ Miss Mallows in Search of 
a Publisher,” and where a copy, new or second 
hand, can be obtained ? J. W. 


SOMERVILLE, Mass. 
« 


No. 36. — Where can I obtain good photographs 
of living American and English authors? Is there 
any dealer who makes a specialty of such pictures ? 

W. E. R. 

Worcester, Mass. 


No. 37.— Is the character of the blind girl in 
“The Last Days of Pompeii” real or fictitious? 
Will some reader of THE AUTHOR please reply? 

L. G. D. 

BgsseMer, Mich. 


No. 42. — The following quotation is carved on 
the mantel-shelf of a house in Cleveland, O.; can 
you inform me where it comes from, and who is 
the author ?— 

As weary pilgrim’s, once posses’t 
Of long-for lodging, go to rest, 
So I now, having rid my way, 
Fix here my button’d staff and stay. 
The fireplace is evidently of some antiquity. 
ee 
Cui1caco, Ill. 


No. 45.— Where can I obtain any literature on 
marriage reform ? A. M. D. 
Batu, Me. 


No. 46.—I shall be greatly obliged if any reader 
of THE AUTHOR can tell me where I can get R. L. 
Stevenson’s account of the way in which he ac- 
quired his literary style. I should like it in cheap 
form, if possible. CiltanS. 

Osweco, N. Y. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT WRITERS. 





Barr. — One of the rising women in literature is 
Amelia E. Barr. Mrs. Barr, like Mrs. Burnett, is a 
“Lancashire lass,” having been born at Ulverston, 
Lancashire, England, in 1831. Her maiden name 
was Huddleston, and her father was a clergyman 
of the Church of England. At the age of ten she 


was his reader and amanuensis, and thus she 
imbibed a love for literature and a practical knowl- 
edge of it. When she was sixteen she was sent to 
school at Glasgow, but before she finished her 
course she fell in love with and married Mr. Barr, * 
the son of a “dissenting” clergyman. Soon after 
their marriage Mr. and Mrs. Barr came to this 
country. Mr. Barr brought $20,000 with him, all 


“of which he lost by the ill advice of a friend. 


After wandering about for awhile, he went to Texas, 
where, in 1869, he and his three sons were stricken 
down with yellow fever and died within a few 
days of each other. This terrible tragedy left Mrs. 
Barr with three little girls to provide for. Teach- 
ing was the only thing that she knew how to do, 
and Mr. Libby, of the firm of A. T. Stewart & Co., 
who was a friend of her husband, gave her a 
cottage on his country place, and she fitted his two 
sons for college. Some one said to Mrs. Barr once: 
“Tf you could write as well as you can talk, you 
would make money by it.” This set her to think- 
ing. As money was an important item, she soon 
put her thoughts to practical test. She began with 
short stories, the first of which was published in 
the Christian Union, under Henry Ward Beecher’s 
editorship. Then she wrote Sunday-school books, 
which met with some little success. One day she 
walked into the publishing house of Dodd, Mead, 
& Co., with the manuscript of a novel in her hand. 
The manuscript was given to the “reader,” who 
made a most favorable report, and before leng 
“Jan Vedder’s Wife” was published. The book 
met with instant success. That was in 1884. Since 
then she has written “ A Daughter of Fife,” “The 
Bow of Orange Ribbon,” “The Squire of Sandal- 
Side,” a ‘“ Border Shepherdess,” “ Paul and Chris- 
tiana,” “Master of His Fate,” “ Remember the 
Alamo,” “ The Last of the Macallisters,” “ Between 
Two Loves,” and “Feet of Clay.” Her latest 
story, “Friend Olivia,” is appearing as a serial in 
the Century magazine. Mrs. Barr makes her home 
at Cornwall-on-the-Hudson. — Vew York Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 


Edwards.— In one of the large, old-fashioned, 
white residences of Macon, Ga. lives H. S. 
Edwards, the author of “The ‘Two Runaways.” He 
was born in Macon in 1854. His first literary work 
was done in 1878, for the AMJacon Telegraph, for 
which he was the local editor. In January, 1881, he 
became part owner of the Ze/egraph, and his witty 
editorials and paragraphs largely contributed to its 
success. Before he became known to the general 
reading public, he made some reputation in the 
South as a humorist. His humorous sketches, 
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“The Dooly County Safe” and “ Atlanta Horn,” 
are treasured in many Southern scrap-books, and 
his ‘Man on the Monument” was noted for its 
pathos. Before leaving the Macon Telegraph he 
began to write magazine stories. His dialect poems 
in the Century, “Mammy’s Lil Boy” and “A 
Fence-corner Oration,” had a great popularity in 
England, as well as in this country. The former 
Mr. Edwards himself set to music, and it is having 
a fine run in musical circles. Mr. Edwards owns a 
very large plantation about six miles from Macon, 
and he spends a good deal of time there. It is a 
typical Southern plantation, and still living on it 
are many of the slaves that formerly were the 
property of his wife’s family. Here Mr. Edwards 
finds nearly all his ‘Cracker and negro types. At 
the little negro church on this place he is said to 
have heard the sermon which has been given to the 
world in “Tom’s Strategy.” All his studies are 
taken from life. Mr. Edwards often tells his friends 
that much of the credit for his success rests with 
his wife, who was a graduate of Wesleyan Female 
College. He says she is his authority when he is 
in doubt about any word in dialect. He is about 
five feet ten inches in height, very erect, weighs 
about one hundred and forty pounds, has dark 
complexion, brown hair, and hazel eyes. He is a 
muscular man, and fond of field sports. — Current 
Literature. 


Hoke.—It is not often that a man leading the life 
of a stenographer finds time to stroll into the realms 
of poesy and fiction. Howard M. Hoke, of Harris- 
burg, Penn., who has made his name well known, 
not only finds time to indulge his fancy in this 
direction, but he does it charmingly and gracefully 
besides. Mr. Hoke is a native-born Pennsylvanian. 
He learned stenography when quite young, and for 
a while was a reporter in the Cincinnati courts, 
doing his work in a highly creditable manner. 
When Hon. W. S. Kirkpatrick was appointed 
attorney-general for Pennsylvania, by Governor 
Beaver, in 1887, he secured Mr. Hoke’s sefvices as 
his secretary, and has retained them ever since. 
Mr. Hoke’s literary productions include a large 
number of short stories, printed in leading 
magazines and newspapers. He now has in 
preparation several long stories of a more preten- 
tious character as to plot, personnel, and principle. 
His poems are modest bits of study, sweet and 
pleasant to read, not highly-colored, like a garish 
picture, yet of anature to command admiration. 
As an instance of Mr. Hoke’s versatility as a poet, 
it may be mentioned that the Harrisburg Telegraph 
recently published half a dozen of his poems in 


succession, all on different lines of thought, on 
different subjects, and every onea gem. Like all 
true men of letters, Mr. Hoke is of a modest, retir- 
irg nature; a pleasant, companionable gentleman, 
young in years, but destined to win reputation by 
his literary work. L. 


Kimball.— Harriet McEwen Kimball has 
achieved the distinction of being one of the fore- 
most religious poets in America. She isa native of 
Portsmouth, N. H., and belongs to one of the 
oldest families in that city. Her father, Dr. David 
Kimball, was a well-known druggist, and one of its 
most influential citizens. He lived to be over seventy 
years of age, and was emphatically an “ old school 
gentleman.” Miss Kimball’s mother was a very 
intellectual woman, though she had no other early 
advantages than came to most New England girls 
of her day. So delightful were the relations 
between husband and wife in this household that 
they were known among the Portsmouth people as 
“the lovers.” The Kimballs were very hospitable, 
and lived for a good part of their married life in a 
delightful, old-fashioned mansion on Austin street, 
where they kept open house constantly for their 
friends. Miss Kimball’s early life was spent entirely 
at home. She was never a robust child, and her 
mother was one from whom a bright girl could 
derive, if she willed, almost as good an education 
as she could obtain at the public schools. The 
daughter began to write poetry very early. Some 
thought or passing feeling would come to her, and 
she would retire to her quiet room and brood over 
it, musing until the thought broke into words and 
framed itself in rhythmical forms. Once, when 
asked how she wrote her poetry, she replied: “I 
don’t know. When I have something to say I go 
away by myself and write it out, and that is all that 
there is to it.” She almost unconsciously discovered 
this gift of lyrical expression, and being a person 
of ardent religious faith, her poetical power took 
on from the first a religious character. She hasa 
naturally religious mind. Almost unaided she began 
a cottage hospital several years ago in Portsmouth, 
and in old St. John’s parish she has been indefatiga- 
ble asa parish visitor and worker. She has published 
since 1867 several slender volumes, and a collected 
edition of her writings has just been issued by 
Randolph & Co. Miss Kimball is of about medium 
stature, of slender figure, and always dresses in 
black. Her gray eyes light up an intelligent face, 
in which one reads a clear purpose, a definite aim, 
and plenty of will to execute whatever she plans to 
do. Her bearing is that of a gentlewoman, and 
nothing in her conversation or in her manner would 
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lead a stranger to think of her as a poet. — Boston 
Herald. . 


Russell. — The sea stories of W. Clark Russell 
are the outcome of a period of practical experience. 
Mr. Russell shipped as a middy in one of the “old 
Blackball liners ” when he was but thirteen years 
of age, and he followed the sea long enough to go 
nearly all over the world. He ascribes the origin 
of his taste for writing to an experience had on his 
last voyage, somewhere back in the sixties, when he 
was put in irons for insubordination. During his 
imprisonment on board the vessel he read Tom 
Moore, and this made him take to writing poetry. 
When he reached England he resolved never to go 
to sea again. Soon after he wrote a drama, “ Fra 
Angelo,” which was performed at the Haymarket 
and failed. Then he attempted a translation of the 
“Corsican Brothers” for Fechter, but Dickens 
condemned this, and Mr. Russell concluded not to 
have anything further to do with the production of 
tragedies. He finally wrote “John Holdsworth, 
Chief Mate,” his first nautical novel, and followed 
this up with “ The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” which is 
one of his best-known works. Mr. Russell is a realist, 
pure and simple, and goes direct to the sea and its 
denizens for his effects. His residence is at pictur- 
esque old Deal, whose history is bright with the 
deeds of Van Tromp and Lord Nelson, heroes with 
whom the author of so many sea tales as Mr. 
Russell has written must be greatly in sympathy. — 
New York Commercial Advertiser. 


Thaxter. — Williams & Everett have a charming 
photograph of Celia Thaxter in her garden at Ap- 
pledore. Visitors to the Isles of Shoals will re- 
member her unpretentious cottage, with its garden 
of old-fashioned flowers, which run wild in sweet 
capriciousness. Mrs. Thaxter spends her winters 
in Boston, but returns to her seaside home with the 
birds, and stays till summer wanes. As a young 
girl, her life seemed to mea beautiful romance. 
She never knew any playmates but her brothers, 
the shells, and mosses, and rocks of White Island, 
where stands the tall beacon-light of New Hamp- 
shire’s tiny strip of sea-coast. She never went to 
school, and, as she says, was “never educated.” 
Her father’s library nourished her young mind, 
and Shakespeare was her only story book. Nature 
was her teacher, and the child early became versed 
in botany, geology, and the lore of winds and 
waves. Her father, Mr. Laighton, was a cultivated, 
old-school gentleman and an influential politician. 
He was nominated for governor, but the intrigues 
of politics so disgusted him that his dislike for men 
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and their ways culminated in voluntary exile. 
was appointed keeper of the White Island light- 
house, and removed his family there when Celia 
was four years old. I fancy the “ Jean Ingelow of 
America” owes much to the peculiar isolation of 
her childhood. Only such a nurture could have 
produced that poem, “ A Tryst,” which Lieutenant 
Greeley often read to his disheartened men amid 
Arctic desolation. Mrs. Thaxter’s cottage has 
gathered around its driftwood fire many a famous 
visitor, drawn thither by the charm of its gentle 
mistress. She wears her fifty years lightly, though 
the dark brown hair is fast yielding to the gray, 
with which nature kindly compensates women for 
their lost youth. Her eyes are dark blue, kindly 
and responsive. The rounded contour of her face 
shows no line of discontent or worry, and the pose 
of her head is exquisite. When only sixteen she 
married Levi Thaxter, of Watertown. It is said 
that he was the first man she ever knew, except her 
father and her brothers. At any rate, their mar- 
riage was an ideal one, and since his death, a few 
years ago, she has felt sadly bereft. Mr. Thaxter 
was a teacher of elocution, and was the first inter- 
preter of Browning to Boston audiences. — Boston 
Letter in the Worcester Spy. 


> 


LITERARY NEWS AND NOTES. 








Major James Franklin Fitts died at Lockport, 
N. Y., January 11, aged fifty years. He had written 
many articles and poems for the magazines, and 
two novels, “The Parted Veil” and “A Modern 
Miracle.” 

A portrait of Robert Browning accompanies 
Book News for January, which also has a portrait 
of Amelia B. Edwards. 

Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood, the author of 
“The Romance of Dollard,” was for years a resi- 
dent of Indianapolis. She was then known only as 
a writer of children’s stories, but is said by the 
Indianapolis Fournal to have built a snug cottage 
there with the proceeds of her pen. 

The February Book Buyer will contain a portrait 
of F. Marion Crawford. 

The constitution of the Authors Club, New 
York, has been amended so that the membership 
of the club shall be limited to 300, instead of 150, 
the old limit, and so that at least seventy-five of the 
300 shall be resident members, instead of fifty, as 
before. The annual dues of resident members will 


hereafter be twenty dollars, and of non-resident 
members ten dollars. 
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The author of “A Club of One,” published a 
year or more ago by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., is 
’ A. P. Russell, of Wilmington, Ohio. 

Miss Laura Daintrey is spending the winter with 
friends in the South of England, and has a new 
novel nearly completed. She writes to friends 
in New York City that it will be very different 
from any of her former stories. 

Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart, who has recently 
contributed several short stories to Harfer’s Maga- 
zine, lives in New Orleans. Another Southern 
story writer, Mrs. M. E. M. Davis, who also con- 
tributes to Harper’s Magazine, is one of the New 
Orleans social leaders. She has a delightful home 
in the old French quarter of the city. 


Boston has begun the experiment of opening the 
upper hall of its public library in the evening. 


A life of Benjamin Franklin is announced in 
England under the curious title of “ From Printing 
House to Court of St. James.” 


Jules Verne can travel no more, prevented by the 
accident which befell him four years ago, when a 
favorite nephew went mad suddenly and shot at the 
novelist. One of the bullets hit him in the leg, and 
the wound has never healed. He is consequently 
unable to walk much. Verne is now at his seventy- 
fourth novel. He writes two every year. He gets 
through a certain amount of work every morning, 
never missing a day. 

Hon. George H. Boker, ex-minister to Turkey 
and Russia, sonneteer, dramatist, and poet, died in 
Philadelphia, January 2. 

The publishers of the Youth’s Companion offer to 
present a fine large bunting flag, nine by fifteen 
feet, to that public school in each one of the forty- 
two states and territories which shall send to them 
the best essay on “The Patriotic Influence of the 
American Flag when Raised Over Our Public 
Schools.” These essays will be received by the 
publishers of the Companion until April 1, and the 
award of the flag will be made as near June 1 as 
possible. 

“Ben Hur,” after its publication years ago by 
the Harpers, sold exceedingly slowly at first, so 
slowly as to make it appear that it was not alto- 
gether a profitable undertaking by either author or 
publisher, until General Garfield, on a certain occa- 
sion in the course of a speech, referred to the work 
in a highly complimentary way, which had the 
effect to increase the sales of the book, until, to-day, 
“Ben Hur” has proved to be the most successful 
work ever issued in America. 


The home of Agnes Repplier, whose literary 
essays have attracted wide attention, is in Philadel- 
phia. 

Miss M. E. Seawell, who received the $500 prize 
for a Youth’s Companion story, is the author of 
“ The Berkeleys ” and “ Hale Weston,” and is one 
of the rising school of Southern lady novelists. 


With the New Year, the New York magazine, 
Dress, appears in a fresh garb, and has changed its 
name to Zhe Fenness-Miller Magazine. It will be 
published monthly hereafter. 

Buzz is a new monthly magagine for ‘“‘ Jersey- 
men,” devoted to New Jersey literature, and edited 
and published by Walter Irving Clarke, of Plain- 
field, N. J. 

Mrs. Eliza J. Nicholson, proprietor of the 
New Orleans Picayune, has a fancy for collecting 
inkstands. She says she has every inkstand in 
which she has ever dipped her pen, all carefully 
kept in regular china closets. 

Eugene Field is collecting his poems into a 
volume to be published by himself. The edition is 
to be limited, printed on large paper, with copies at 
the modest price of $15 each. 

The fees paid by tourists at Abbotsford usually 
exceed $2,000 a year. The place is rented for 
$1,000 a year. 

One of the leading hymn-writers of the country 
is Fannie J. Crosby, of New York, author of the 
popular hymn, “Sweet Hour of Prayer.” Miss 
Crosby is an invalid, and has been blind from birth. 

Max O’Rell’s “ Jonathan and His Continent ” has 
sold over 100,000 copies. 

Special permission has to be obtained before a 
book can be sent to Queen Victoria. Then the 
volume has to be bound by the royal binders in 
color and material to match the other books in that 
part of her library in which the new-comer will be 
placed. 

Mrs, Deland, says Zhe Critic, has had the satis- 
faction of refusing $10,000 for “Sidney,” the story 
that is appearing in the 4é/antic; Mrs. Anna Kath- 
arine Green Rohlfs has had the satisfaction of 
accepting almost as much from the Messrs. Bonner, 
for “The Forsaken Inn”; Mrs. Burnett’s income 
is away up in the thousands ( last year it was placed 
at $40,000, and including the copyright on “ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy,” it must have quite reached that 
figure ); and Rider Haggard is guaranteed $20,000 
a year for a number of years to come by a syndi- 
cate that will take anything and everything he 
writes. 
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George Eliot used to have printed on the top of 
her letter paper: “ You are particularly requested 
to burn this letter when read.” 


Kirk Munroe, the successful writer of juvenile 
books, used to be a newspaper man. He was 
employed at one time on the staff of the Worcester 
Press and afterward on the Mew York Sun. Since 
he has taken to sketch and story writing he has 
made it his practice to spend his winters in Florida, 
but he remained in New York this year long 
enough tocelebrate “ Watch Night” at the Authors 
Club. 

Joel Chandler Harris (“Uncle Remus’’) has 
succeeded Henry W. Grady as editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution. 


“A Son of Issachar,” the prize story written by 
Eldridge S. Brooks, of the D. Lothrop Company, is 
now running in the Detroit Free Press. 


Colonel John Hay is a college-bred man, fastid- 
ious and handsome, with polished and fascinating 
manners, fond of society, and, by marriage with 
the daughter of Amasa Stone, of Cleveland, 
wealthy enough to possess three homes. 


Thomas Ball, the sculptor, is engaged on his 
biography. He is seventy-one years of age, and 
lives at Florence, Italy. 

According to the Washington correspondent of 
the Chicago Daily News, the North American 
Review paid Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Blaine each 
$1,200 for the articles that appear in the current 
number, which is at the rate of $120 a page. 
The ordinary writer receives $8, $10, or $12.50 a 
page from this magazine, according to the value 
and character of his contribution. 

V. M. Coryell, buyer and manager of the book 
department of the Western News Company, 
Chicago, for the past ten years, has become man- 
ager of the book publication department of Rand, 
McNally, & Co. 

Scribner's Magazine has been enlarged by the addi- 
tion of a new department conducted under the title, 
“The Point of View.” 

Thomas G. Shearman, of Brooklyn, has offered, 
through the American Economic Association, a 
prize of $250 for the best essay on State and Local 
Taxation of Personal Property in the United 
States. It must not exceed 25,000 words. For 
other particulars competitors should address Pro- 
fessor Richard T. Ely, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, secretary of the association. 
December 1, 1890, is the date by which the essay 
must be in Professor Ely’s hands. 


* choly. 





Miss Elizabeth Balch, who wrote the recent 
volume of letters answering Prosper Merimée’s 
‘Letters to an Unknown,” is a sister of Alfred 
Balch, who was lately managing editor of Outing. 


Amanda M. Douglas, the popular novelist, is one 
of the few living writers who knew Edgar A. Poe 
personally. When the poet was residing at Ford- 
ham, in 1848, she was a frequent visitor at the 
house of a relative whose home was there. Here 
Miss Douglas, who was a girl at the time, met Poe,. 
and his large, dark eyes, broad, white forehead, and 
lofty courtesy made an indelible impression upon 
the youthful Amanda. The poet’s voice was low, 
but exquisitely modulated. He never laughed, and 
seldom smiled. His smile was sweet, but melan- 
Miss Douglas is now nearly sixty years old, 
but is still actively engaged in literary pursuits. 


Mrs. S. Fannie Gerry Wilder, of Waltham, Mass., 
has written a book for young people, entitled 
“ Boston Girls at Home and Abroad,” which James 
H. Earle will publish. Mrs. Wilder is a daughter 
of Rev. Edwin J. Gerry, whose memoir she has 
published under the title, “The Story of a Useful 
Life.” 

Among the articles announced by Zhe Forum is 
one on “The Development of Journalism,” by 
Edmund Yates. 

James G. Blaine, Chauncey M. Depew, Andrew 
Carnegie, Lord Randolph Churchill, and John 
Wanamaker have written articles for Santa Claus 
(Philadelphia) telling boys and girls what they 
think has made the United States great. 

A subscriber for THE AUTHOR writes: “In view 
of the fact announced in THE WRITER for Novem- 
ber, that at the Wednesday Morning Club in Pitts- 
field, Mass., ‘Lorna Doone’ was pronounced the 
favorite novel of the members, a little anecdote in 
regard to its publication may encourage some oft- 
rejected author. It was told me some years ago 
by a member of the London Athenzum Club, and 
I have never seen it in print. Blackmore offered 
the novel to several publishers, who all had some 
fault to find with it, or who sent it back as ‘ unsuit- 
able.’ Finally one publisher decided to risk bring- 
ing it out. It was just at the time of the marriage 
of the Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne. 
‘Lorna Doone, Lorna Doone’ he mused —‘ Lorne,’ 
Marquis of Lorne; there is a similarity in the sound. 
Who knows but at this time it may take the public 
fancy? I'll bring it out.’ And to this strange 
coincidence, Englishmen say, we owe a book that 
could ill be spared from among the novels of this 
century.” 











